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constitute that with which vitalism finds the smallest favour. Furthermore, it is essentially a problem of the physiology of the nervous system, and it may very safely be affirmed that, among the physiologists who have devoted special attention to the nervous system, over ninety per cent, are warm adherents of extreme mechanism. Belief in mechanism in any class is proportional to the knowledge of the facts prevailing in that class, and it is a remarkable testimony to the strength of the evidence in favour of mechanism, that those possessing special knowledge of that evidence should have been converted from the powerful bias with which they, like other men, originally started.
No doubt this bias is in part founded upon a desire to believe in freedom of will, and moral responsibility, and other cherished convictions which a poor, short-sighted logic supposes to be affected by determinism. To this subject I shall refer later. Men affirm that they are free to do what they like; and, finding themselves unable to calculate what other men will do in particular circumstances, they declare that there exists in the spring of human activities an element of indetermination which is wholly unprophesiable and arbitrary, and never can be brought within the range of a constant scientific formula. This, again, is in contradiction with the facts. It is true that, in the case of one man, it is often quite impossible to say what he will do in some particular collocation of circumstances. A brain is so complex a thing that one cannot in every instance prophesy what muscular contractions will ensue from a given stimulus. That truth does not constitute any evidence of an indeterminate factor, but only of the complexity of the machine. Moreover, the more intimately acquainted we are with the man, the more accurately shall we be able to forecast his behaviour. Knowing the kind of activities to which he has been prone in the past, we are able to form, by inductive methods, an approximate opinion as to what he will do in given circumstances. This fact alone suffices to dispel the notion of an indeterminate factor.